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&ttir Ringing Otlass (Circular. 

SEPTEMBER 1st, 1850. 

NOTICE. 

Owing to the length of Mozart's Anthem, it 
has been thought better to insert part in the 
present Number, and the remainder in the 
October Number. 



CATHEDRAL MUSIC AND COMPOSERS. 

No. V. 

Cmtriimted bg E. Holmes, Author of the "Life of Mozart." 

The influence of Purcell's immediate prede- 
cessors on his genius, is a subject worthy of more 
accurate investigation than it has hitherto found. 
Inferences drawn from a comparison of the ages 
of composers are often fallacious, and give to 
those who attain longevity more than their due 
proportion of fame ; whereas, an exact examin- 
ation of history often shews the pupil becoming 
in his turn the master, or, at least, influencing 
and improving the style of his seniors. The 
dates of compositions more satisfactorily settle 
this question than any baptismal register. The 
public were long under the impression that 
Haydn first perfected the grand orchestral sym- 
phony because he began his career so much 
earlier than Mozart ; but dates award the prize 
indisputably to the latter. 

Many difficulties involve the question of Pur- 
cell's priority of invention, surrounded as he was 
by distinguished companions, some of whom 
lived before as well as after him. Humphreys, 
Blow, and Wise, of the first set of chapel boys — 
the first two acknowledged masters of Purcell, 
and the other his most redoubtable contemporary 
— were all about ten years his seniors. At the 
time of Pelham Humphrey's decease, Purcell was 
sixteen, and at that of Michael Wise, twenty-nine. 
Blow survived Purcell, and died in 1708, at sixty 
years of age, two years before Handel first came 
into England. A little calculation of this kind 
serves as a map of the past, and carries our re- 
trospective glance beyond the haze and confusion 
of mere dates. 

It is probable that Purcell was much influenced 
in one branch of his genius by his young master, 
Pelham Humphreys, whose compositions, almost 
all of a plaintive and supplicatory cast, shew the 
tenderness and sensibility of his nature. The 
anthem of Humphreys, " By the waters of 
Babylon," preserved by Mr. Novello in his col- 
lection of Purcell's Sacred Music, is an evidence 
of the friendship subsisting between the two — the 



original MS. having the following note by Dr. 
Philip Hayes, 1785 : — " This anthem appears to 
be a very beautiful composition of P. Humphreys, 
much improved and enlarged by Henry Purcell, 
in whose handwriting it is." The services which 
Humphreys performed to music were precisely 
such as might be expected from a young and 
enthusiastic genius, to whom the charms of 
melody were just opening at a moment the most 
propitious to fame ; when everything was ori- 
ginal ; and music scarcely obeyed any laws but 
the lasting ones of taste and feeling. A singer, 
an elegant performer on the lute, with graces of 
youth and manners which induced the King, 
whose preferences were all French, to send the 
young musician to Paris to accomplish himself 
under Lulli : the imagination wants little more 
than such an assemblage of facts to form to itself 
a very accurate portrait of Humphreys. Accord- 
ingly we are prepared to find that he introduced 
into music such improvements as an impassioned 
vocal taste would dictate ; that he added to me- 
lody many notes of taste and expression, and to 
harmony many new combinations and modu- 
lations. Indeed, such an advance in the art could 
hardly have been effectively made in one depart- 
ment and not in the other; Humphreys could 
have given no powerful effect to his well-chosen 
melodious intervals for the expression of passion 
and sentiment, without as well-chosen harmonies 
and notes of accompaniment. When we are told 
that the imperfect fifth was the favorite interval 
of his melody, we see at once the soul of the 
singer. In proof of his attachment to plaintive 
expression, it has been remarked that the whole 
of the seven verse anthems of this composer, in- 
serted in Boyce's Cathedral Music, are in keys 
with flats, and mostly in C and F minor. Burney 
ascribes to Humphreys the first ecclesiastical em- 
ployment of the extreme sharp sixth, and of the 
minor third and sharp fourth — chromatic com- 
binations of great effect in vocal expression, 
which he may probably have learned of the 
Italian artists in Paris. 

But when we consider the bold attack on chro- 
matic harmony, which appears in the pages of all 
the English church writers of this period — when 
nothing had been done in its more peculiar pro- 
vince, instrumental music — their reliance on their 
own taste, and implicit faith in the passion of 
their subject, pursuing it wherever it carried 
them, is extraordinary. The labyrinth of har- 
mony once opened, they seem to have traced it 
with unwearied diligence, delighting more and 
more as they withdrew from the dull route of the 
known and common. Their experiments in mo- 
dulation must have cost some torment to their 
organs of hearing, for the invention which recon- 
ciles the discrepancies in the harmonic relations 
of keys — that valuable discovery in the timing of 
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keyed instruments called temperament, which 
places all keys at the disposal of the musician — 
was yet unmade ; and to this cause it may per- 
haps be attributed that the composers of this era 
did not render themselves familiar with the en- 
harmonic change — a secret of dramatic effect, 
through which Handel and the great Italian 
school in the next century brought recitative to 
its highest pitch of emotion. The double relation 

of the interval 5fcEg=E which resolves equally 

well by a contrary movement of the parts, viz : — 
by the upper part ascending and the lower de- 
scending a semitone, and vice versa — necessarily 
awaited for its full development and application 
to keyed instruments the discovery of that mo- 
dern system of tuning which we owe to Sebastian 
Bach. 

Humphreys was only for two years master of 
the children of the Chapel Eoyal. He had been 
admitted " Gentleman of His Majesty's Chapel" 
when about twenty years old ; he was advanced 
to the post previously occupied by Cook ; and 
died " much regretted " at 27. Purcell must 
have come under his immediate care at 14 years 
of age ; and, from the precocious nature of his 
genius, we may imagine the sympathy and delight 
with which the youthful master and pupil mu- 
tually exercised their art. All musicians have 
pleasure in kindling a flame of artistic enthusiasm 
in the young ; but in the sympathy of youthful 
and kindred genius there is the highest and holiest 
enjoyment. Here, indeed, is the poetical language 
of the scriptures — " Deep calleth unto deep." 
How willingly Purcell heard Humphreys sing and 
introduce his " new notes of taste and expression" 
— how often he sang with him, both officially and 
otherwise — how often they imparted to each 
other their compositions, and encouraged each 
other in their course, cannot now be known ; but 
if there were tongues in cathedral stones, surely 
we should learn something about them, and on 
this the pleasantest of all pleasant subjects — the 
friendships of illustrious men. 

Nor was it merely in music that Humphreys 
and Purcell were united in close brotherhood. 
Both placed reliance on the continued favour and 
patronage of the king, which one of them had 
substantially experienced, and the vague hopes 
of position and advancement natural to youth 
filled their breasts. The sudden death of Charles 
II. extinguished these hopes in Purcell, who, if 
we may trust a composition which he made on 
the occasion, really liked his majesty. It was 
only towards the end of his short and eventful 
life, when he had survived a succession of royal 
personages, that he began to assume the mourn- 
ful tone of a neglected man, and to say or sing 
with many a good composer, before and since, 
" put not your trust in princes." 



Purcell had in Humphreys an example not 
only of the polished melody but of the iudustry 
and decided manner of an accomplished master. 
Besides the seven anthems preserved in Boyce, 
there are five in Dr. Aldrich's collection in Christ 
Church, Oxford, and six in Dr. Tudway's, at the 
British Museum, which are lasting evidences of 
his fertility and application. Being a favourite 
singer, as well as composer, he must also have 
produced many fugitive secular pieces, of which 
history has taken no account. But, whoever 
undertakes to trace the progress of melody and 
musical expression in England, will not pass 
slightly over the ill-starred but interesting youth- 
ful genius, Pelham Humphreys, in whose hand 
we may safely acknowledge the first index to the 
perfection of the verse anthem. 

In the words selected by these composers, we 
see the* imaginative and poetical turn of their 
intellect. Whatever suggested a lively picture, 
a dramatic scene, or a profound sentiment of 
expression, was welcome to them, and the proof 
is found in the selection of the texts of their 
anthems. 

With regard to Wise and Blow, it is probable 
that they were rather influenced by Purcell, than 
he by them. Of all the comrades of our great 
musician, Michael Wise is the one who comes 
nearest to him in the large and bold features of 
his genius. The composer of that remarkable 
anthem, " The ways of Zion do mourn," and of 
the famous two-part song, " Old Chiron thus 
preach'd to his pupil Achilles," is one who ought 
to occupy a more important place than he does 
in the eye of posterity. We had been always 
under the impression that he died extremely 
young, but find that he had attained the mature 
age of forty, when he fell ingloriously under the 
watchman's pole in a night fray at Salisbury. 
One anecdote survives of this favourite organist 
of Charles II. which may be here repeated, for it 
shows the pleasant and sensible side of his cha- 
racter. Being asked to subscribe his name to a 
petition against an expected prorogation of parlia- 
ment, he answered, " No, gentlemen, it is not my 
business to meddle with state affairs ; but I'll set 
a tune to it, if you please." It must, indeed, 
have been highly displeasing to his majesty to 
have seen a man whom he had been favoring and 
promoting all his life, in the list of the refractory. 
Besides, notwithstanding the martial spirit which 
breathes in the songs of this period, of which 
Wise and Purcell are full, the arts had in their 
time too little reposed in peace, and the sword 
too shortly given place to the gown, to encourage 
a renewal of tumults ; and we the more regret 
the senseless one in which Wise unhappily threw 
away his life. 

(To be continued.) 



